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interview  with  Mrs.  Sheehy-Skeffington. 
Irish  Republican  Cause  in  America. 

o^ur^ered  by  tlie  "^^^^^f  ^^^ ^blin  oTThmsdav,  1st  August, 
^pril  26,  1916,  ariaved  m  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

tilS,  aiter  an  extensive  Amenc^^^n  tou  •     i^^^^^..^       ^^ 
ment  had  refused  lier  a  V^^  *°  fl^«^  eovernment  official 

succeeded  m  f^^^^^^^-^^f^.^^Xe  xn^s\^        letused  a  passport 
.and  on  her  return  to  England  she  Y^^^.^^^^^^^     ^^^^  succeeded  m 

to  her   native  countiy.     ^f  \^'  ^    the    vigilance    of    the 
.accomplishing    her    3^^^^^^ ,  J"'P  ^'tk  ^sday^    8th    August, 
.authorities.-    She    ^'^'  .^''^'^f-T 
deported  to  England  ^^^^Ij^^^^^^l^^^^^^i^fteV a  -rest  she  went  on 

■l>ension  to  Captain  ^^^f  "^^^.^^i^;/ Vu  sband  The  following 
,-Lperintended  the  murder  ^^^^^  >-^4^^^,,  4lrs.  Sheehy- 
iuterview,     given     to     the     uuDim    r  ^  ^  l3y  the 

Skeffington  previous  to    her    aijest,    .Nas    suppiessea     y 
'English  Press  Censor  m  Ireland :— 

M  c    ^hpphv  Skeffington,  who  evaded  the  vigilance  ot  the 

ix)usly  ^eP\^^.^--p^,t,V  leave      The  Government  was  so  long  m 

OB^      I  MouRht  I  misUt  a«  well  avail  of  th.s  suggestion,  so 
here  I  am." 

IRELAND  A  POPULAR  SMALL  NATION. 
"With  regard  to  America,"  continued  Mrs.  Skeffington 

<down  to  Texas,  and  covered  all  the  large  cities.    I  found  every 


wliere  that  Ireland  was  the  most  popular  of  the  small  nalio: 
The  Americans  are  beginning  to  learn  about  the  Jugo-Sl 
and  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  and   to  iind  out  where  they  are 
the  map.     But  they  don't  need  any  education  with  regard  t( 
Ireland,  as  there  are  twenty  millions  of  Irish-Americans." 

That  was  a  very  potent  factor  to  be  reckoned  w-ith,  anc 
would  ensure  that  the  claims  of  Ireland  were  not  neglected. 

INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  PRESIDENT. 
*'In  my  interview  with  President  Wilson  I  found  him 
very  sympathetic,  and  I  have  a  strong  personal  feeling  that, 
•with  the  help  of  the  Irish-Americans  in  the  United  States^ 
he  will  see  to  it  that  Ireland's  claims  for  independence  and 
self-determination  will  be  considered.  Anything  short  of  that 
which  would  exclude  Ireland  as  a  small  nation,  would  imply  on. 
America's  part  that  President  Wilson  didn't  mean  what  he- 
said  about  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

IRISH  RESOLUTIONS  IN  CONGRESS. 
"Dealing  with  the  discussions  on  the  Irish  question  in.' 
Congress,  Mrs.  Skeffington  said  that  there  had  been  seveii 
resolutions  in  this  connection  brought  before  Congress,  and 
Senator  Gallinger,  the  Leader  of  the  Republican  Party,, 
brought  in  on  the  Eve  of  St.  Patrick's  Day  last  a  resolution  iik 
favour  of  self-determination  for  Ireland.  It  was  very  probable- 
that  the  question  of  Ireland  would  be  made  a  plank  at  th« 
coming  Congressional  elections  in  November." 

SUBJECT  NATIONS  CONGRESS. 
"This  sympathy  for  Ireland  was  well  demonstrated  by 
an  Irish  campaign  in  America  at  the  present  time,  where  they 
were  holding  the  largest  public  meetings  in  the  largest  halls, 
throughout  the  country,  and  these  meetings  had  taken  plac^ 
smce  America  entered  the  war,  and.  of  course,  were  held 
under  the  full   authority  of  the  American  Government. 

"They  also  held  a  great  Congress  last  October  of  all  the 
small  and  subject  nations,  and  to  which  she  had  the  honour  of 
being  asked  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  Ireland.  The- 
Boers,   Indians,  Egyptians,  etc.,   were  present." 

"  Sympathy  with  Ireland,"  she  continued,  "  was  not  con- 
lined  to  the  Irish  m  America.  She  found  it  with  all  Americans 
of  whatever  descent  except,  of  course,  English-Americans 
fc>he  spoke  m  towns  where  there  was  a  large  Scandinavian 
population,  and  where  the  population  was  largely  Teutonic 
and  m  all  strong  sympathy  was  shown  for  Ireland.  Also  sh^ 
lound  this  feeling  strong  amongst  Russians,  Poles  and 
Jjohemians. 


"I  have  also  t'ouud  tliat  America  cannot  luiderstand  why 
Eugland  keeps  such  a  iaige  g-arrison  just  at  present  in  Ireland. 

"  My  largest  meeting's  we  ^e\d  since  America's  entrance 
into  the  war.  One  of  these,  for  instance,  was  in  the  Auditorium 
in  San  Francisco,  which  holds  20,000;  and  all  the  Irish 
meetings  have  been  held  in  tlie  larg:est  halls  in  the  country." 

AMERICA  PROUD  OF  IRELAND. 

*' In  general  my  impression  is,"  she  said,  "that  the 
AmeHcan  is  eminently  fair-minded  and  just,  and  he  cannot  see, 
being  a  logical  person,  why  Great  Britain  wants  freedom  for 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  and  yet  persists  in  keeping  Ireland 
under  her  heel."  That  sympathetic  feeling  for  Ireland  was 
shown,  she  said,  very  strongly  at  the  time  that  conscription 
for  Ireland  was  introduced  by  England.  Mrs.  Skeffington 
believed  that  the  American  Government  ha4  intervened  to 
prevent  Ireland  being  conscripted.  After  a  huge  anti-con- 
scription-of-Ireland  meeting  in  Madison  Square,  New  York,  a 
great  feeling  of  relief  was  felt  everywhere  in  America,  even  in 
pro-Ally  newspapers,  when  it  became  known  that  conscription 
was  not  being  enforced  in  Ireland.  There  was  a  feeling  of 
great  pride  in  Ireland  amongst  Americans  generally  that  the 
little  nation  stood  up  with  its  back  to  the  wall  and  refused 
to  be  conscripted  at  the  bidding-  of  a  foreign  Government. 

COLOURS  OF  THE  IRISH  REPUBLIC. 

Mrs.  Skeffington  next  dealt  Avith  a  meeting  at  which  she 
was  present  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Avhich  was  attended  by 
Congressmen  and  Senators.  An  Irish  deputation  laid  a  wreath 
on  Washington's  grave,  together  with  the  colours  of  the  Irish 
Eepublic.  Personally  she  found  Americans  most  hospitable 
and  warm-hearted,  eager  to  understand,  with  a  great  sense  of 
fair  play,  and  a  feeling  thmt  Ireland  is  entitled  to  a  place  in 
'the  sun. 

IRELAND  NO  DOMESTIC  QUESTION. 

Asked  as  to  the  effects  of  British  propaganda  on  the  Irish 
question  in  America,  she  said  that  the  Irish  cause  had  many 
able  speakers  in  the  States,  but  the  very  best  propagandists  the 
Irish  had  were  Sir  F.  E.  Smith,  Lord  Northcliffe,  and  Mr. 
Balfour.  England  made  the  mistake  of  not  sending  to  America 
a  single  democratic  envoy.  Those  sent  over  as  England's 
ambassadors  and  propagandists  were  thus  responsible  for  many 
converts  to  Ireland's  cause.  "One  prominent  American  said 
to  me,"  Mrs.  Skeffington  remarked,  "that  he  had  met  Sir 
F.  E.  Smith  at  the  banquet,  '  and  I  am  now  an  Irish-Irelander,' 
he  said.  .'I  met  Sir  F.  E.  Smith,  and  I  now  realise  what. you 
have  to  put  up  with  in  Ireland.'  " 


"  If  England  Avould  only  send  more  of  these  men  out,"  she 
weiit  oii,  "and,  in  addition,  such  soldierly  g'entlemen  as 
Captain  Jiowcn Coitluirst,  tlie^Jieople  of  all  classes  in  America 
would  not  be  long  in  discoveivug  for  themselves  the  real 
altitude  of  the  champion  of  small  natioiv-n  towards  democrac5^ 

"At  the  present  time  America  felt  that  the  Irish  question 
"was  not,  as  Great  Britain  would  have  it,  one  of  mere  domestic 
politics.  Unless  President  Wilson  was  a  hypocrid?.  every- 
thing that  he  had  said  about  the  consent  of  the  governed  should 
logically  include  Ireland.  ^ 

"Wherever  the  Irish  question  had  been  raised  at  an 
election  it  had  been  extremely  effective,  and  it  was  the  Irish 
vote  that  defeated  Mayor  Alitchel  in  New  York  when  he 
became  more  British  than  the  British  themselves." 

Asked  as  to  how  the  story  of  the  German  plot  and  arrests 
of  the  Sinn  Fein  leaders  had  been  taken  in  America,  Mrs. 
Skeftington  said  that  the  Americans  absolutely  refused  to 
l)elieve  in  Lord  Frencli's  plot.  Even  the  most  British  of  the 
Piess  stated  that  they  would  like  h  little  proof  of  what  was 
known  in  American  parlance  as  a  "frame  up." 


^  T^^'    SKKFllNGTON  AND  THE  GOVERN 3! ENT 

"With  regard  to  myself,"  she  said.,  '1  doii'i  ki,ow' 
whether  the  Government  Avill  take  further  action  in  attempting 
to  exile  me  from  my  own  country  and  separate  me  from  my 
son;  but  I  desire  the  Government  to  know  in  the  most  public 
manner  that  I  will  not  submit  to  forcible  exile,  and  that  if  I 
am  arrested  I  will  immediately  hunger-strike,  and  continue 
that  protest  until  I  am  released  either  by  the  Government  or  by 
a  Higher  Authority." 

In  conclusion,  she  expressed  her  gratitude  to  the  public 
boards  throughout  the  country  and  to  the  Irish  Women's 
Franchise  League  for  their  efforts  on  her  behalf. 


CAPTAIN  BOWEN-COLTHURST. 

Commenting  on  the  release  of  Captain  Boweu-Colthurst, 
she  perfectly  agreed  with  the  Government  that  he  was  sane 
and  normal.  "But,"  she  added,  "  the  only  point  on  which  I 
differ  from  the  authorities  is  that  they  would  have  us  believe 
that  he  was  ever  otherwise.  He  was  always  sane  and 
responsible  for  his  actions,  and  the  whole  history  of  the  case  is 
another  proof  that,  far  from  it  being  a  misdemeanour  to  murder 
Irishmen,  it  is  rather  a  subject  for  promotion.  I  think  it  was 
ver^  significant  that  Captain  Bowen-Colthurst's  *  recovery  * 
coincided  with  the  new  regime  in  Ireland  and  the  attempt  ta 
enforce  conscription." 
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